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to do, and then the "ethical process" can form no part of the 
"cosmical process." (3) In essence the "ethical process," in so 
far as you conceive its presence at all, is utterly opposed to all 
"cosmical processes" when they are thus physically conceived. 
(3) The nature of the opposition lies not in any world of " things 
in themselves" at all, but in the peculiarity of the ethical point of 
view which, in dealing, as both this view and its rival concretely 
do, with mere human appearances, estimates ideally, and desires 
essential novelty, progress, and the thus far unattained as such ; 
while the descriptive or explanatory point of view conceives its 
purely phenomenal world as if it were known to contain no nov- 
elties whatever, and nothing ideal. 

JOSIAH ROYCE. 

Harvard University. 



GEORG VON GIZYCKI AND THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 

[Note. — ^Just after the last number went to press, we learned with 
deep regret of the death of the Berlin member of our Editorial Com- 
mittee, Professor Georg von Gizycki, who has been an active supporter 
of this Journal from the first, and a frequent contributor to its pages. 
We had hoped to have an account of Professor Gizycki's life and work 
for this number from one of his colleagues in the University of Berlin, 
but are obliged to go to press without it. Our own acquaintance with 
Professor Gizycki, which was mainly through correspondence, dates 
back to the winter of 1881-82. Though he was then quite young, we 
were impressed with his vigor of thought and moral earnestness, and 
his frank and genial nature attracted us to him personally. This was 
emphasized all the more by the fact that he was a cripple for life, and had 
to be wheeled in a chair each day to the University, and carried bodily 
by his attendant to the lecture-room. There was a striking contrast be- 
tween his unfortunate physical condition and his hopeful rationalistic 
philosophy of life. His lectures were not largely attended at that time 
('8i-'82), but he had already gained some distinction as a writer on 
ethics. His work on Shaftesbury we heard highly praised by Professor 
Zeller in a lecture on modern ethics before several hundred students. 

Besides publishing several ethical works and giving regularly his 
University lectures. Professor Gizycki had been editing for two or three 
years a weekly paper, Ethische Kultur, devoted to the interests of the 
recently-organized Ethical Movement in Germany, of which he was one 
of the foremost promoters and leaders. His untimely death at the age 
of forty-four is to be lamented, and the International Journal of 
Ethics, to which he gave much faithful service, offers a grateful tribute 
to his memory. 
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At our request, Professor Jodl has given his estimate of Professor 
Gizycki's standing as an ethical thinker, which we are glad to publish in 
this number. We regret that we cannot publish with it a personal 
tribute from some one who knew him intimately. 

Since our last issue, we have also learned of the death of Professor Luigi 
Ferri, the Dean of the Philosophical Faculty in the University of Rome, 
whose article on "National Character and Classicism in Italian Ethics" 
was published in our April number. Professor Ferri was one of the 
oldest and most distinguished of the philosophical writers of Italy, and 
edited the leading Italian philosophical review, Rivista Italiana di 
Filosofia, published bi-monthly in Rome. The May-June number, 
which has just appeared, contains a portrait of Professor Ferri and an 
appreciative notice of him by Carlo Cantoni. A brief extract from this 
notice, prepared for this Journal, comes to us just as we are going to 
press. We regret that it is too late for insertion. — Managing Editor.] 

To properly estimate the scientific position of the late Professor 
Gizycki in recent ethics, we must call to mind the stationary con- 
dition of ethical science in Germany twenty-five years ago. The 
various forms of the old speculative and idealistic ethics had reached 
their term; what still survived of them waged a hopeless battle 
against the fast-advancing Darwinian and Evolutionism, which on 
its side sometimes looked upon ethics as scarcely more than an ata- 
vistic survival from the primitive period of the race. French and 
English Positivism, with which there was insufficient acquaintance, 
was looked upon with mistrust, and there was a kind of horror at 
its rejection of everything metaphysical, and also a failure to appre- 
ciate the significant way in which it was laying an anthropological 
and sociological foundation for ethics. Beneke — who had to atone 
for saving Eudemonism in his " Grundlegung zu einer Physik der 
Sitten" by losing the privilege of teaching at the University of 
Berlin ; who revised Bentham's " Introduction" and ethically deep- 
ened it, and who in his "System der praktischen Philosophic" 
anticipated all the essential results of the recent analysis of moral 
phenomena (apart from the question as to how they have historically 
developed), though expressing himself in a clumsy and pedantic 
manner — was almost forgotten. 

In the midst of this situation it was Gizycki's merit to have sought 
consciously and energetically to establish a connection with the great 
contributions of English empirical ethics. After I had myself, in 
my " Leben und Philosophie David Hume's" (1872), endeavored to 
give an unprejudiced estimate of Hume as an ethical thinker, and 
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had referred to Beneke, there came Gizycki's works, " Ueber die 
Philosophic Shaftesbury's" (1876) and " Die Ethik Hume's in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Stellung" (1878), supplementing one another as the 
two thinkers had themselves supplemented one another. The second 
work was particularly important, as it traced the influence of Hume's 
ideas in the nineteenth century on Bentham, Mill, Bain, Spencer, 
and Darwin. At the close of the book there is a dissertation on 
universal happiness as the highest principle of morals, containing 
the first attempt of Gizycki's to give a connected statement of his 
ethical views. It is one of the first and most energetic defences of 
the Greatest-Happiness principle in the German ethics of the present 
time. It seeks to establish the validity of the principle, in part 
indirectly, by showing that it is, as a rule, implicitly contained even 
in those theories that depart from it, and in part directly, by de- 
fending it against attacks and misunderstandings. The dissertation 
contains a large number of keen observations, and shows an open 
eye for all sides of the moral life, thereby acquiring an abiding 
value. The ethical view, here sketched, is elaborated and stated in 
popular form in his " Grundziige der Moral" (1884). His essays, 
•' Darwinismus und Ethik" {Deutsche Rundschau, 1885), "Ueber 
den Utilitarismus," and "Ueber moralische Beurtheilung" (these 
both in the Vierteljahrschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philosophie, viii. 
and ix. Band), prepared the way for the revision, in more exact and 
still popularly intelligible form, of the "Grundziige," which ap- 
peared as " Moralphilosophie" in 1888, — Gizycki's ripest and most 
important work. 

The value of the theory advocated by Gizycki lies in the fact, that 
on the one hand it asserts the principle of universal happiness with 
the greatest emphasis as the criterion for the worth of human actions, 
and on the other strictly insists that ethical judgment always relates 
not merely to the consequences of actions, but to their sources in 
the individual, to his character, — in other words, in its uniting the 
Social or Utility-principle with the Conscience-principle. This 
fundamentally important distinction Gizycki did not discover, but 
he, so to epeak, re-discovered it, and was the first to fully appreciate 
it in its great theoretic significance. The insight throws a clear 
light on many dark and difficult problems of ethics, as the essay 
"Ueber moralische Beurtheilung," in particular, plainly shows. 

Gizycki's other great service is, that he zealously strove to spread 
the view that there was no discrepancy between founding ethics on 
a social basis and the ideality of ethical rules ; that the noblest 
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imperatives of to-day are the result of a process of development, 
and become intelligible when taken as the conditions of life for a 
social community ; that the natural course of progress in the civil- 
ized world has as its consequence a steady clarification and eleva- 
tion of the moral conceptions. This certainty became the sheet- 
anchor of his ethical convictions in the measure that the last traces 
of the theological view of the world vanished from his mind, and 
he saw humanity, in the midst of a nature without God and ruled by 
immanent laws, thrown back upon itself. As for his general view 
of the world and his attitude to religion, the impressions were de- 
cisive which he received through Hume, Mill, Bentham, and among 
German thinkers, through Duhring especially, whom he highly 
esteemed. And so the " Moralphilosophie" attempted to furnish 
what his work on Hume set forth as a need, — not merely an ethical 
doctrine, but a view of the world and of life. With this end in 
view, he subjected the three conceptions which serve as the principal 
pillars of the ordinary theological ethics — God, the Freedom of 
the Will, and Immortality — to a searching examination. More 
interesting than this critique — the negative results of which could 
naturally contain nothing surprising to science — is the attempt to 
show that the needs of the emotional nature, which religious faith 
seeks to satisfy, remain by no means wholly unsatisfied on the 
basis of a purely naturalistic and ethical {rein diesseiiigen, nur von 
ethischen Idealen beseelten) view of the world ; and, on the other 
hand, that a changed way of thinking must necessarily lead to 
changes in our mode of feeling. In this exposition, which en- 
deavors to put into popular language grave thoughts, full of the 
spirit of renunciation, Gizycki — to whom brilliancy of style and 
the pathos of the orator were quite denied — says many a homely 
but penetrating word, the like of which has seldom been heard in 
German speech. 

When " Moralphilosophie" appeared, the new stream of ethical 
science in Germany — of which the first works of Gizycki may be 
regarded as foretokens — was in full motion. Ihering had pub- 
lished his spirited book "Der Zweck im Rechte," Wundt his 
"Ethik," Laas the second volume of his "Idealismus und Positi- 
vismus," which contains the sharpest sort of criticism on all tran- 
scendental ethics. On the history of the development of moral 
phenomena, their dependence on definite conditions of societyand 
definite component elements in culture, — all of which Gizycki 
rather divined than demonstrated in detail, — clear light fell. The 
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history of ethics was newly investigated in the works of Th. 
Ziegler and Fr. Jodl, and the results were made serviceable to 
the systematic undertakings of the present. Henry Sidgwick's 
"Methods of Ethics," which in so masterly a way knows how to 
reconcile dialectically the principal tendencies of ethical thought, 
had an influence on the earliest shaping of Gizycki's views. Then 
came the significant works, Martineau's "Types of Ethical 
Theory" and Leslie Stephen's "Science of Ethics." Even France 
was not without influence upon him. Comprehensive and acute 
examinations of the condition of scientific ethics were undertaken 
by A. Fouill6e (" Critique des SystSmes de Morale contempo- 
raine") and Guyau (" La Morale anglaise contemporaine"); and 
Guyau's systematic treatises, particularly the last one, " L'Irr6- 
ligion de I'Avenir," had the closest spiritual likeness to what 
Gizycki strove for in his " Moralphilosophie. " Almost contem- 
poraneously with the latter appeared, too, Fr. Paulsen's " System 
der Ethik," and the German edition of Hoffding's "Ethik," 
which has all the effect of an original work. 

I have allowed myself to present these data to make known the 
intellectual and literary environment in which we have to place 
Gizycki's scientific activity, and that we may get the right stand- 
point for properly estimating him. The improvement in the theory 
of moral judgment to which reference has been made above, and 
the consistent cleaving to the thought of a purely human, non- 
religious ethics, we must designate as his most essential services. 
His death prevented a systematic application of his fundamental 
conceptions to the questions of practical life, such as we find in 
Paulsen and Hoffding. As I have learned, he had undertaken 
a comprehensive collection of material for a complete doctrine of 
duties, and intended to work upon it in the near future. Only 
"Vorlesungen ueber Sociale Ethik," edited by his widow from 
his literary remains, has appeared — soon after his death. It allows 
us to see in what way Gizycki was led to derive, from his funda- 
mental ethical principle of the greatest possible increase of happi- 
ness for the greatest number, a socialistic order as a demand of 
social-ethical righteousness. Along with the thoughts of Marxism, 
which regards the socialistic order as a product of the decom- 
position of Capitalism and Competition coming about by natural 
necessity, the ideas of Bellamy and the Nationalists exercised the 
greatest influence upon him. 

The seductive power which this social Utopia exercised upon him 
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is explained not only by his qualities as a man, his extraordinary 
goodness, friendliness, and unselfishness — in a sense it follows 
logically from a certain one-sidedness or exaggeration in his funda- 
mental views. I may indicate what I mean by saying that Gizycki 
wished to have the Greatest-Happiness principle regarded not only 
as the supreme criterion of all moral judgment and valuation, but 
also as the only true and proper motive of moral volition and con- 
duct. To speak more plainly: not alone when we are morally 
judging our fellow-men or ourselves, have we to ask what relation 
the action (or the state of mind expressed by it) sustains to the 
welfare of the community; but also every moral undertaking of 
ours has only so far worth as it springs out of the striving for social 
welfare, and as the furthering of this welfare is the determining aim 
of our action. It is a view which completely subordinates Indi- 
vidual-Eudemonism to Social-Eudemonism. 

This was not always Gizycki's opinion. " Moralphilosophie" 
appears in this particular to have been influenced by the views of a 
young friend, Stanton Coit, who, in his Berlin dissertation, and 
in an article in Mmt^ (July, 1886) on "The Final Aim of Moral 
Action," arrived at the following imperative: "Seek peace of 
conscience in devoting thyself to the welfare of mankind." This 
is an imperative in which the endeavor to mingle the individual and 
social moments is unmistakable. But afterwards Gizycki expressly 
gave up this view. His first contribution to this Journal, " The 
Right Final Aim of Life" (Vol. I., No. 3), stated openly that in 
this " important question of moral philosophy" a change had taken 
place in his theory, and endeavored to demonstrate that pure 
altruism was the only sufficient motive of moral conduct. And I 
find a passage in his letters of that time in which he speaks with 
joyful satisfaction of the fact that, no longer confused by any side 
thoughts, he had become entirely a utilitarian again. 

I do not regard it as accidental that this turning to pure social- 
eudemonism took place at almost exactly the same time with this 
increasing enthusiasm for Socialism and Nationalism : they are re- 
lated thoughts, which mutually support and further one another. 
And there was another thing which was hardly less significant for 
the man's way of thinking. I believe it can be demonstrated on 
historico-philosophical grounds that the Greatest-Happiness prin- 
ciple alone is not sufficient as the supreme ethical criterion, that 
it needs to be supplemented by the Greatest-Progress principle. 
Gizycki was of the opinion that this in reality gave only one 
Vol. v.— No. 4 34 
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standard, since all real progress would signify a furtherance of 
welfare. From the highest historical stand-point this may be true ; 
but when the question is of testing some single decision, or some 
single far-reaching rule, the two ends of welfare and progress may 
well be in contradiction to one another. Not only are sacrifices of 
their personal welfare demanded from single individuals for the 
sake of higher ends, but the community must not give up possibili- 
ties which the future may hold out of regard for the comfort of a 
generation, or of several generations, and those who are conscious 
of being able to further these possibilities may with right demand 
certain sacrifices from the living. 

There was a certain weakness of the scientific superstructure with 
Gizycki on account of the strength of his humanitarian enthusiasm. 
The original evolutionary foundations of his thinking were more and 
more given up in favor of a purely rationalistic way of looking at 
things. Benthamism at last won the victory with him over Darwin- 
ism. But, happily, there are not wanting in the ethical science of 
our time the needful counter-balancing elements. I must content 
myself with a suggestion of this sort ; to elaborate it would be going 
beyond the narrow limits of this sketch. 

Fr. Jodl. 

University of Prague. 
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The Foundations of Belief, being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
London : Longman, Green & Co., 1895, -Pp- viii., 356. 
In considering this remarkable work, let us try to conceive the 
situation correctly, otherwise we shall lay blame on the wrong 
shoulders. The author is against Naturalism ; that is to say, he 
demands a larger interpretation of experience than natural science 
by itself, in an aggressive and exclusive mood, would be able to 
furnish. So far I presume we are all with Mr. Balfour and against 
" Naturalism." But when we look again, another feature emerges. 
This Naturalism, whose is it ? The author says it is his opponents* 
attitude ; an author always says this of his ugliest bogey ; that is 
a matter of course. But always, to some extent, he is himself its 
immediate creator ; and it is not unfrequently to be observed that 
the creation expresses a large proportion of his true mind. That 



